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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 


After a ride of about four hundred miles, 
through a dry and dusty country, your cor- 
respondent reached Salem, Ohio, a town of 

rhaps forty-five hundred inhabitants, on 

venth-day, Eighth month twenty-seventh, 
and was met at the depot by James Whin- 
nery, a. most estimable Friend, and member 
of m Monthly Meeting. The first meet- 
ing of ministers and elders, preceding Ohio 
or Meeting, had been held, followed in 
the afternoon by a meeting of the Represen- 
tative Committee, with Wm. Stanton and 
Rachel Whinnery as clerks. The business of 
this session was mainly routine work, until a 
communication was received from the Board 
of Directors of Miami Valley College, Ohio, 
asking that this Yearly Meeting should unite 
with that of Illinois in the care of the school. 
The subject was referred to the committee for 
consideration and report to a future session. 
Following this was a report upon a bequest 
from Sarah Zane to Ohio Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, made at a time when all were united 
in one instead of four bodies as now. The 
report was to the effect that the Wilbur and 
Gurney branches declined to unite in receiv- 
ing and dividing the bequest, as we were left 
to infer, because we were not to be thus ac- 
knowledged as Friends. The committee re- 
commended that two Friends be appointed to 
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receive the bequest and receipt for it in the 
name of Ohio Yearly Meeting, and if received 
to divide it into three equal parts, retain one, 
and pay the remainder to the two named 
branches in equal proportions. This was 
united with by the meeting, and the commit- 
tee appointed. 

On First-day two meetings for worshi 
were held, one at the usual morning hour am 
the other in the afternoon. Each was well 
attended by attentive and apparently satisfied 
audiences. Thomas Foulke of New York, 
Sarah Weeks of Genesee, Perry John, Reu- 
ben Wilson and Lavinia P. Yeatman of 
Pennsylvania, Mordecai Price of Baltimore, 
and a woman Friend whose name was not 
generally understood, appeared in ministerial 
service to good satisfaction. 

Second-day morning the Yearly Meeting 
convened in business session with Joseph 8. 
Hartley as clerk, and Daniel Rich as 
assistant. Visiting minutes were read for 
Sarah T. Weeks of Genesee, Perry and “Re- 
becca John and Reuben Wilson of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting, a M. Spencer 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, ‘Thomas Foulke 
of New York Yearly Meeting, and Jonathan 
W. Plummer of Illinois Yearly eK as 
ministers; and Jonathan D. Noxon, Phebe 
W. Noxon of Genesee, elders; and Lavinia 
P. Yeatman from Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. Eliz. Webster and Thomas S, Foulke 
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of Philadelphia, Mordecai and Haunah Price, 
Levi K. Brown, Wm. J. and Rebecca M. 
Thomas of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, were 
also present, without minutes—the Baltimore 
Friends being a committee on General Con- 
ference work, called to meet with Ohio and 
Illinois Friends upon this subject. 

Remark was made upon the rather unusual 
circumstance of the clerks of four and minis- 
ters from six of the seven Yearly Meetings 
being present in one gathering. The ordina- 
ry business of a first session was transact- 
ed, four epistles were read, and the first five 
queries were read and answered before ad- 
journment. 

In the afternoon there was a meeting of 
the Conference Committees of Baltimore, Ohio 
and Illinois, on the Illinois proposition. Af- 
ter an interesting session it adjourned to give 
the Ohio committee time to consider the sub- 
ject and report to the Yearly Meeting. The 
regular business session opened with the 
usual report of representatives as to clerks, 
the present Friends being re-appointed. Next 
followed the two remaining epistles and the 

ueries and answers from the sixth to the 
the eleventh, inclusive. Much pertinent 
counsel was interspersed with the business, 
and the session was felt to have been a profit- 
able one. 

In the afternoon the Temperance Commit- 
tee of the Yearly Meeting held a session, with 
Richard Hartley and Mercy J. Griffith as 
clerks. The minutes showed three memorials 
to the State Legislature, one from each quar- 
ter, and a tribute to Lucy W. Hayes for her 
excellent work in behalf of the cause while 
in the White House at Washington, as part 
of the work for the year. At the adjourn- 
ment of this committee, the First-day School 
Association convened, with Oliver G. Cope 
and Mercy J. Griffith as clerks. Reports 
showed three schools in operation, one being 
a new one with fine attendance and interest. 
It was concluded to ask the Yearly Meeting 
to print the proceedings of the Association, 
together with the epistles received by it, with 
the Extracts of the Yearly Meeting minutes. 

In the evening an appointed meeting for 
the ne roe was held at James Whin- 
nery’s, about one and a half miles from Sa- 
lem ; it was well atteneded, wagons, carriages, 
and buggies coming in from town. or > 4 
where, until perhaps nearly a hundred per- 
sons were gathered in the large ectulitebs, 
rooms adjacent and grounds just in front. It 
has seldom been my pleasure to see a compa- 
ny so quickly and quietly gathered, when tlie 
pe hour arrived, as upon this occasion. 

e meeting was long—over two hours, per- 
haps—but it was a solemn and satisfactory 
one, the solid behavior and earnest counte- 
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nances and attention of all indicating that 
the interest was general. 
Fourth-day’s work commenced with a 


meeting of ministers and elders, held to sat- 
isfaction; next came a meeting for public 
worship, not so large as on First-day, but fair 
in numbers, T. F. and M. P. appearing at 
length in the ministry. In the afternoon, the 
committee on the Illinois proposition met, 
and after hearing the report of the Ohio com- 
mittee, recommended that, if it was adopted 
by the Yearly Meeting, each Representative 
Committee of the three Yearly Meetin 

should appoint a few Friends to act jointly 
as a Central Executive Committee, who are 
to investigate as to the best methods of co- 
operation, confer together in person or by 
letter, and stimulate or assist each represen- 
tative committee in such work as it might 
find to do within its own limits. The Con- 
ference also recommended to each Yearly 


Meeting that its Representative Committee 


continue in and extend its labor in humani- 


tarian fields in harmony with the suggestions 


of the Central Committee so far as way might 
open to do so. 


At 3 o’clock the Yearly 
Meeting convened in business session again, 


and in the evening an appointed meeting was 


held at the meeting-house for the general 
ublic, under the appointment of our friend 
erry John. It was well attended and thought 
to be a profitable season. J. W. P. partici- 
pated in the ministerial service. 

Fifth-day, at the usual hour, the meeting 
convened, and after finishing the business re- 
quiring separate action, the men’s and wo- 
men’s divisions met in joint session to trans- 
act the remaining business. 

Owing to other duties, your correspondent 
could not remain to the close, and can only 
add that the report of the committee on the 
proposition for co-operative work was united 
with. 

It may be that I have omitted some things 
of interest and misplaced others, in this re- 

rt, for it is written mainly from memory, 

t the aim has been to give a rather brief, 
but reasonably full summary of the week’s 


ings. 

Ohio Yearly Meeting is small, as represent- 
ed by this gathering, but it is harmonious and 
hopeful; those who speak to business do so 


‘ Oo EEN Ls Fo Tet sar a ; 
; : shee eS oe Een er te f ’ 
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concisely and with a clearness and simplicity ‘ 


of language that quite impressed me. The 
middle-aged and young members seemed to 
bear their share of the service, and it seemed 
as though most of the appointments among 
the younger members came from the gallery 
and older Friends. This visit will be long 
remembered for its cordial friendships and 
greetings, and particularly for the deep in- 


terest in the meetings for worship, manifested 
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‘by those who have but recently entered into 
the business service of the Society, or scarcely 
reached manhood and womanhood. May the 
dear Father’s drawings be yielded to, and the 
‘covenants made be kept with patience and 
integrity until the fruit begins to appear to 
their peace and society’s gain. oe. We Ee 





ALL vain and careless and unmeaning re- 
ferences to God, or to His attributes and qua- 
lities, tend to de-spiritualize the soul. No 
man can use the term Mercy, or Goodness, 
habitually, as an expletive, and not have his 
fine sense of mercy and goodness dulled and 
dimmed. No man can use the name of God 
lightly in common conversation, or carelessly 
in oaths intended to be solemn but by con- 
stant use robbed of all solemn significance, 
or in forms of praise where the hymn is made 
a mere vehicle for vocal music, or in public 
prayer where petition, confession and thanks- 
giving are made a mere pious dress parade, 
and not gradually lose the power to make 
God his supreme good, or to offer Him any 
true spiritual worship.—Lyman Abbott. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP NO. 5. 
‘‘Take heed what ye hear.” 

This exhortation, preserved among the 
teachings of the blessed Jesus, is full of deep 
meaning and calls to a close watchfulness. 
It may be supplemented by the testimony 
“The tongue of the slanderer, so full of 
deadly mischief, would be silent were there 
no ears open to hear.” This also calls us to 
watch earnestly at the door where the deso- 
lating evil of tale-bearing seeks entrance. 

This scrap is not expected to meet the 
eyes of those who have, so to speak, given 
themselves over to the practice of this “ dead- 
ly mischief,” but it is designed as a word of 
caution to some of us who may sometimes be, 
perhaps unconsciously, beguiled into a willing- 
ness to listen to and repeata statement whether 
it be true or not, against a friend or neighbor. 
“Report and I will report,” is practically 
the language of many who, did they realize 
the applicability of the charge “ Thou art 
the man,” would be shocked at being thus 
judged. Few of us see ourselves as others 
see us, and few of us allow ourselves to be 
searched by the free and clear inshining of 
that Light which would make manifest all 
the hidden works of darkness, and perhaps 
fewer still would be found on the list of 
those who strictly do unto others as we 
would they should do unto us. 

Were our everyday walking a practical ex- 
emplification of this Golden Rule, did we wear 
it as a frontlet upon the brow, the tongue of 





slander would soon be silent, for there would 
be no ear to hear. Do we allow ourselves to 
realize this fact? Do we, in our social in- 
tercourse, firmly withdraw the ear from 
hearing the idle chat that derogates from a 
brother’s standing, even though our doing so 
involves the necessity of a candid acknowl- 
edgment of the ground we ow in endea- 
voring to live up to the Golden Rule? 

There is reason to fear that for want of 
firmness in this direction our seasons of s0- 
cial gathering, instead of being as they 
might be times of blessing and the renewal 
of spiritual strength, become the reverse, 
and the opportunity for good is worse than 
lost. Our social nature, if in a healthful 
condition, surely will not receive willingly 
any ministrations from the tongue of the 
slanderer, so full of “ deadly mischief.” By 
this test we may try ourselves and know 
whether we are in health morally, yea or nay. 

Notwithstanding this word of caution— 
“Take heed what ye hear”—is felt to be 
needed amongst us, yet it is believed we are 
not, as a people, given over to reproach, for 
there is another side of the picture to which 
we may turn, and we shall see there are still 
within our borders many humble, earnest 
watchers who, by taking “heed to what they 
hear,” will not listen to the idle or floating 
rumors of the day which would proclaim the 
weaknesses of a fellow-probationer. These can 
doubtless recognize the virtue of the apostol- 
ic injunction: “ Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue and if there be any praise, think on 
these things.” J. J. 

Philada., Ninth mo., 1881. 





EpucatTion.—That man, I think, has had 
a liberal education who has been so trained in 
outh that his body is the ready servant of 
his will, and does with ease and pleasure all 
the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable 
of; whose intellect is a clear, cold logic engine, 
with all its parts of equal strength and in 
smooth working order; ready, like a steam- 
engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and 
spin the gossamers as well as forge the an- 
chors of the mind ; whose mind is stored with 
a knoweledge of the great and fundamental 
truths of nature, and of the laws of her opera- 
tions; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of 
life and fire, but whose passions are trained 
to come to heel by a vigorous will, the ser- 
vant of a tender conscience; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of nature or of 
art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others 
as himself.— Huzley. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A LAST WORD FOR CAPE ANN. 


Let no one imagine that your correspond- 
ent claims to have given an exhaustive ac- 
count of what may be seen and enjoyed or 
suffered during a summer visit to this inter- 
esting headland; but when the heat of the 
dog-days reaches its ‘utmost intensity, be it 
known to all that it reaches Pigeon Cove too. 

The dry, parched breezes come faintly from 
the southwest day after day, and never a 
friendly veil of cloud shelters this baked land 
and these patient, panting people from the 
glare of such sunshine as seems to be bent 
upon melting down the everlasting granite 
rocks themselves. This rocky tableland has 
scarcely any brooks or springs of water ; rain 
water supplies are running low, and carts 
trundle along the streets of the village sell- 
ing water by the bucketful to such as need. 

All the surges of the sea, which filled our 
hearts with such enthusiasm a week ago, have 
died, and the ocean is almost a tranquil mirror, 
silently lapsing down to the black, dreary 
edges of the opposing rocks twice a day, and 
then as dreamily rising up toward the waxing 
new moon. 

The smooth, fair avenues are a into 
a fine, oppressive dust, which makes locomo- 
tion a sort of martyrdom to nose and eyes. 
The grass is parched until all verdure disap- 

rs. The maple leaves shrivel and turn 

rown with heat and drought, and we ques- 

tion if the rains have forgotten Cape Ann in 
their distribution of blessing over the land. 

Even a persistent northeast storm and a 
week of cold sea mist would be welcome to 
this parched promontory; but it comes not 
because it is idly wished for. Dear friends at 
home, who have unlimited water supply, 
shadowy homes, refreshing fruits, watered 
streets and street-cars to facilitate necessary 
movement, rejoice and be exceeding glad that 
you are not numbered among those who are 
searching for “rest and recreation” in exile 


from all these good things in the dog days. 


The fishing craft are out in the offing, and 
we hear that vast cargoes of the inhabitants 
of the sea are brought in every night from 
this wide field. The cod is the principal 
spoil, and from this fish is obtained codliver 
oil from his liver, isinglass from his sounds, 

lue from his skin and barrels and barrels of 
ried muscle from the remainder of his body. 
Halibut, too, is a valuable product of these 
waters, and many little smoke-houses are 
inted out to usin our drives where the 

y is smoked like salmon before it becomes 
the smoked halibut of commerce. The mac- 
kerel, too, is highly valued, and very large 
fish are being caught with line and net in 
Ipswich Bay and near the Salvages. Some 


bright favorable days show 500 or 600 
schooners within counting distance to an ob- 
server on a favorable point of observation. 

Such an observer will note the frequent 
discharge of what might be a salute to some 
brave fisher drawing homeward with his fin- 
ny spoil; but we know the etiquette of the 
cape requires no such recognition of pisca- 
torial prowess. It is the voice of the granite 
quarry that reverberates from rock to sea 
these dull days. Great blocks of the fine 
stone are being riven from their long attach- 
ments by powder charges, and being hewn 
into the desired forms; then they are raised 
by mechanical contrivances and drawn to the 
harbor, loaded on suitable craft, and go to 
build forts or palaces or temples or bridges, 
as man may elect, in the great cities of our 
Eastern coast. The smaller portions are 
hewn into paving-stones, and the industry 
thus dimaotil ¢ and rewarded is rearing many 
a happy homestead on stern Cape Ann. 

Pigeon Cove has made herself an artificial 
harbor of great efficiency of the waste granite 
blucks from the quarries; but I am not sure 
that the ‘material used in the breakwater 
is not the very best that the earth can yield. 
Much of the Pigeon Cove granite is syenite, 
as brilliant an beautiful as that of old 
Egypt, and I doubt not many of those beams 
of fine rock which are being borne away will 
become shining pillars in some goodly edifice 
for man’s devotions or for his comfort or 
business. 

With this noble material all around in un- 
measured abundance, it seems strange to us 
that so few granite buildings are reared. 
Nearly every house is of ae but the ever- 
enduring rock forms the foundations of most, 
and a fence or wall of granite is allowed to 
even a very simple frame house, and often a 
pathway of pure smooth blocks from the 
quarry leads from the street to the threshold 
of a very lowly home. 

The process of quarrying granite is thus 
described: “The soil being cleared from a 
ledge, and an examination having been made 
to see how the seams run, a steam drill is set 
to work boring two holes from 10 to 18 inches 
in depth and 3 inches in width and 2 inches 
apart. <A half keg of powder is put in these 
holes and ignited by electricity ; the explo- 
sion lifts the ledge from seam to seam, usual- 
ly in a straight line; sometimes these lifts 
are of 20,000 tons weight. The blasts do not 
crush the rock at all—a person is perfectly 
safe standing a few feet away. .... It re- 
quires a man of experience to select the ledges 
to be worked and direct where the holes shall 
be drilled. He must understand the grain of 
the ledge and its seams, and know just which 
way it will split best.” 
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A drive to the city of Gloucester, some 7 
miles away, is one of the latest of our Cape 
Ann experiences. This town, of some 20,- 
000 inhabitants, has an ancient, fish-like 
smell, and indeed it may be said to be an 
outgrowth of the fish industry in all its 
branches. Its settlement was probably com- 
menced as early as 1633, and it has been the 
growth of more than two centuries. We drive 
along the long, tortuous main street on a 
brilliant afternoon, and our conductor is one 
of the old citizens of Rockport, who delights 
to point out everything of interest which this 
fishing city can boast. Here is St. Ann’s 
Church (Catholic), a Gothic edifice with a 
spire 180 feet in height. It has beautiful 
windows of stained glass, a rich Gothic altar 
of tinted marbles from many lands, and some 
paintings which are claimed to be meritori- 
ous works of art from Italy. The City Build- 
ing is also pointed out to us—a new and ele- 
gant structure of brick in the modern French 
style of architecture. There are many other 
churches, plenty of good school buildings and 
many beautiful residences of affluent citizens. 
At the end of the street is the Pavilion House, 
@ summer pleasure hotel of excellent repute, 
where many guests have been made happy in 
this and in other years. Its lawn is upon the 
‘beach of the inner harbor of Gloucester, and 
it has on the background an ample grove for 
mid-day rest. An English lady of rank is 
recorded to have said: “It is very much like 
being afloat in a line of battle ships, we are 
‘so close to the grand old Atlantic.” 

The whele city has a curious nautical air, 
and most of its inhabitants are engaged in 
deep-sea fisheries—a perilous trade. Five 
thousand men man the fleets of Gloucester, 

. and, on an average, 17 vessels and 113 men 
are lest every year in the pursuit of their 
craft. 

“Through storm and wave and blinding mist, 
stout are the hearts that man 

The fishing smacks of Marblehead, the sea 

boats of Cape Ann.”’ 

Gloucester claims to have given birth to 
‘William Winter, the poet; E. P. Whipple, 
tthe essayist; Epes Sargent, the author, Henry 
Sargent, the painter, and many other worthy 
sons net unknown to fame. 

As the last summer days gleam down upon 
this sea-environed headland we bid it a 
friendly adieu, and in a few hours are borne 
‘by rail backward from our vantage ground 
upon the sea—back past many an ancient town 
and historic hamlet, over salt sea meadows 
-and across arms of the sea to Boston. Thence 
the street-cars bear us out in the evening to 
‘Cambridge on the Charles, where is seated 
ithe venerable university, so long the pride 
of America. From the sea shore to the col- 


lege campus, from Cape Ann to Harvard! 
Certainly, now we are sure of “rest and re- 
creation,” if rest and recreation are to be 
found in change of situation, when the ther- 
mometer records 95° in the shade. 

I will close this paper with a quotation 
from Drake, in his “ Historic Fields and 
Mansions of Middlesex.” 

“The charming belt of country around 
Boston is full of interest to Americans. It is 
diversified with every feature that can make 
a landscape attractive. Town clasps hands 
with town until the girdle is complete where 
Nahant and Nantasket sit with their feet in 
the Atlantic. The whole region may be com- 
pared to one vast park, where nature has 
wrought in savage grandeur what art has 
subdued into a series of delightful pictures. 
No one portion of the zone may claim pre- 
cedence. There is the same shifting pano- 
rama visible from every rugged height that 
never fails to delight soul and sense. We 
can liken these suburban abodes to nothin 
but a string of precious gems flung veal 
the neck of old Boston.” ( 

Cambridge, Mass., Ninth mo. ist, 1881. 





TRUE prayer is nothing else than the love 
of God. Its excellence does not consist in 
the multitude of our words, for God knows 
our inmost feelings without the need of words. 
The true prayer is that of the heart, and the 
heart prays only through its desires. He who 
desires not from the depths of his heart 
makes a deceitful prayer. If he should pass 
whole days in reciting prayers, or in medi- 
tating, or in exciting himself to pious feel- 
ings, he does not truly pray, if he does not 
desire what he asks. We pray without ceas- 
ing when we unceasingly retain true love and 
true desire in our hearts. Love, hidden in 
the depths of the soul, prays constantly, even 
when the mind is drawn another way.—Fén- 
elon. 





EXTRACT FROM “ MEMOIRS OF 8. M. JANNEY.” 


It was evidently the design of the coming 
of Christ in the flesh “to bear witness to the 
Truth, and to bring life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel.” This was the 
main purpose of his sublime discourses, his 
wonderful miracles, his patient sufferings and 
his triumphant resurrection. His wonderful 
work in healing the sick, cleansing the lepers, 
opening the eyes of the blind, unstopping the 
ears of the deaf, and raising the dead to life, 
were adapted to the condition of people in 
that age, in order to confirm His doctrines. 
It was a great epoch in the history of the hu- 
man race; for no event since the creation has 
been so important to man as the introduction 
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of Christianity ; therefore itis not unreason- 
able to believe that the mission of Christ was 
attested by miracles. He who created and 
controls the Universe can bestow upon His 
ministers and messengers a spiritual power 
superior to all natural laws; and even at this 
day He, through the spirit of Christ, performs 
in man greater works than the outward mira- 
cles of the Messiah. As he said to his disci- 
ples, “The works that I do shall ye do also, 
and greater works than these, because I go to 
= ather.” To cleanse us from the leprosy 
of sin, to open our spiritual perceptions, to 
enable us to hear the Divine word, to raise 
the soul from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness are more important and far 
more enduring works of Divine power than 
any outward miracles. We cannot save our- 
selves from a single sin or lust but as we turn 
to the principle of light and life in the soul, 
and rely upon it; avoiding all that we know 
to be wrong, and doing all that we see to be 
right. Our spiritual perceptions will improve, 
the light will become clearer to our vision, 
and we shall be led in a path that we have 
not known: a path of purity and self-denial. 
By this purifying process, through the opera- 
tion of Divine grace, the natural man will be 
subdued, and we shall be enabled to love all 
mankind—even our enemies, which no man 
can do in the unregenerate state. It will be- 
come the chief desire and effort of the re- 
deemed soul to promote the glory of God and 
the good of all mankind. The root of evil in 
the heart being eradicated, the true disciple of 
Christ cannot fight, nor enslave, nor oppress his 
fellow-men, but will follow the exampleof Him 
who went about doing good. Throughout the 
whole process of man’s redemption, the work 
will be performed in us by Divine power as 
we yield obedience and co-operate therewith. 
Hence we can take no merit to ourselves, but 
unto “ Him that worketh in us,” must be as- 
cribed “all honor and praise and glory for- 
ever.” 


Ir I had known in the morning 
How wearily all the day 
The words unkind 
Would trouble my mind, 
I said when you went away, 
I had been more careful, darling, 
Nor Pete you endless pain; 
ut we vex ‘‘our own”’ 
With look and tone 
We may never take back again. 
We have careful thoughts for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 
But oft for ‘‘our own”’ 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love ‘‘our own” the best. 
Ah, lips with the curve impatient! 
Ah, brow with that look of scorn! 
’T were a cruel fate 
Were the night too late 
To undo the work of morn. 


POT-BOUND. 


“But what of those whose misfortune it is 
to be pot-bound—who have been so taught 
and trained, and know not how to get out of 
their straitness?” This question brings to my 
mind another little lesson, which I trust may 
give us cheer for ourselves and larger hope 
for others. I was looking over my little lawn 
one spring, in search of small weeds, when [ 
saw a few tiny ovate leaves, I scarcely knew 
of what, but certainly not grass or clever, and 
therefore doomed. My knife was passing rap- 
idly to its root when I saw suddenly among 
those leaves a flower, but such a flower! A. 
pansy! but surely the sorriest pansy that ever 
struggled into existence. A stray seed had 
been Slenk in the close turf, and had succeed- 
edin this small way. I was smitten at once with 
admiration for its bravery—its fidelity, too. 
Cast out, trodden under foot, among aliens, 
with no kind recognition, with little to help 
it, and with very much to hinder it, still it 
would do its best to be true to its calling, and. 
was still a pansy. It could not look very 
bright, nor be very graceful, and yet it had 
done its utmost. “ Jt shall live,” I said; for- 
lorn as it is, it shall have a chance now.” 
And so, looking hither and thither for a new 
home for it, I set it down finally in the rich 
soil of my rose-border. Before that summer 
ended it had won the admiration of all who 
saw it. Not one of all my high-bred pansies 
equaled this. I am sure that little pansy 
had a special mission in this world, and I long 
for it to speak to others as it has spoken to me 
—to be ever of a good courage, and to accept 
all such straitness as may come through cir- 
cumstances over which we have no control,. 
and to bear with a meek heart all that may 
come to us through the misunderstanding, or 
even the malice, of others; saying only soft- 
ly,— 

‘When obstacles and trials seem 

Like prison-walls to be, 

I do the little I can do, 

And leave the rest to Thee!” 
In the lack of all human recognition, surely 
the Lord knoweth them that are His. He 
will never mistake their littleness so as to 
cast them away; and His great heart of love 
will go out to them, till He has done for 
them exceeding abundantly above all that 
they ask or think.—“ Garden Graith,” by 
Sarah F. Smiley. 





Ir is a good thing to be able to let go the- 
less for the sake of the greater. As we resign 
our childish sports for the higher duties of 
manhood, so we should, without regret, leave- 
the work in which we may have excelled and 
trust it to others when more important duties: 
claim our attention. 
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Let us remember that a sincere piety con- 
sists not in an appearance, but in effect ; that 
a sincerely good man does not aim at an un- 
seasonable discovery of his good qualities, 
but endeavors rather really to be than to 
seem religious—gives his alms privately, 
prays to God in secret, makes no appearance 
of religion, but in such fruits and effects as 


cannot be hid, in the silent virtues of humil- | day morning, the 28th, and had an appointed 
ity, meekness, patience, peace and charity, | meeting at Yardleyville in the afternoon at 
in governing his passions and bridling his | 4 o’clock. Isaac Eyre. 
tongue, in abstaining from every word and| Newtown, Pa., Ninth mo. 10th, 1881. 

action that may be to the prejudice of his 
neighbor.— Archbishop Tillotson. 





Bucks Quarterly Meeting (as expressed in 
her minute) to the general satisfaction of the 
visited. 

To those deprived of the privilege of meet- 
ing in social divine worship on account of 
physical inability a religious visit to them at 
their homes is gratefully received. 

She attended Pennsbury Meeting on First- 






























THE observance of the secret admonition 
of the Spirit of God in the heart is an ef- 
fectual means to cleanse and sanctify us; 
and the more it is attended to, the more it 
will be conversant with our souls for our in- 
struction. In the midst of difficulties it will 
be our counselor; in the midst of tempta- 
tions it will be our strength and grace suf- 
ficient for us; in the midst of troubles it 
ad be our light and comforter.—Sir Matthew 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held at 

Benjaminville, Illinois, Ninth mo. 3d, 1881 ; 

the meeting for ministers and elders the af- 

ternoon previous. Four of the subordinate 

Meetings were represented in person; from 

the fifth, written reports only. There was 

very little but the routine business. The meet- 

ing on Seventh-day was prettyjwell attended 

though not so large as sometimes. We had 

the company of a Friend from another 

Yearly Meeting, who had acceptable exer- 

cise, in which we were cautioned about sitting 

in judgment on our brothers, that being the 

prerogative of Deity alone. In the business 

meeting, the answers to the Queries (on both 

sides), while acknowledging deficiencies, 

~~« showed also cause for hopefulness for the fu- 

ture of our Society. On First-day the 

house was crowded, and an attentive audi- 

ence evidenced by their deportment an ap- 

preciation of the truths set forth by our vis- 

iting Friend. Conversion of the heart and 

| sanctification were the themes principally 
1 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
We, too, can feel that old friendships are 
the strongest and most enduring, yet in the fre- 
quent changes that have marked our present 
surroundings, we shall be able to record some 
pleasant experiences. The summer has not 
been a joyous one—the cloud that hangs 
over us at Washington, with the intense suf- 
fering patiently endured, saddens all sympa- 
thizing hearts. The bereavements in more 
obscure families also bring feelings of sorrow. 
If we can estimate the life which is, as a 
discipline, a preparation for that which is to 
come, perhaps we could bear our allotments 
with more cheerfulness. Many of our sor- 
rows we create either ignorantly or wilfully 
—but the infirmities of the flesh do press 
heavily—and we fain would ask for both pa- 
tience and strength. The feeling of inertia 
alluded to by thee has my full sympathy. 
As I review the time and see how little has 
been accomplished, either by mental or bod- 
ily activity, I am dissatisfied, if not con- 
demned—but a lassitude that seemed un- 
healthful has induced me to believe that, for 
me, the sea is not invigorating. The freedom 
from the heat, dust and impurity of the city 
must be esteemed a favor, but a long season 
at the seaside is not enjoyable. In the ab- 
sence of sea-breezes, the atmosphere indicates 
impurities that both science and skill will be 
needed to remedy. 
Mary M. Thomas, of Radnor Monthly} Such crowds of people collected during the 
Meeting, has been prosecuting her visit to the | hot months in one locality leave their impress 
aged and infirm Friends within the limits of | both morally and physically, and we uncon- 


dwelt upon. Sixth-day evening Blue River 
Quarterly Conference of First-day schools 
held an interesting session. The question 
“ How to arouse a more devotional feeling in 
the community ?” had been referred to this 
Conference by the First-day school and was 
presented in a short essay followed by re- 
marks from several; after which another 
question, “ What are the needs of our First- 
pay schools and how shall they be met?” 
d= was also introduced by a short essay, with 
‘| subsequent remarks from different speakers. 
During our shool hour on First-day morning 
we dispensed with our usual exercises to al- 
low our visitors to speak to the school if so 
inclined, which was very a 


Holden, Iu. 








sciously find our estimate of human nature 
lowered instead of exalted. We find, also, 
additional incentives to work, for various are 
the avenues in which we might labor. 

A sweet little parlor talk, from our friend, 
John Parrish, a few weeks ago, characterized 
the occasion of a “Circular Meeting” in 
this place. One held the evening before at 
Cape May Point, we have been told, was well 
attended. 

If the seed thus sown, as by the wayside, 
through the faithfulness of humbly devoted 
instruments, be allowed to take root and re- 
ceive the proper culture, in due time it will 
doubtless produce fruit which will promote 
the cause of Truth. 
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Our correspondent S. R. asks us to cor- 
rect an error in the article entitled “ Among 
the Sages at Concord,” in No. 27. The death 
of Henry D. Thoreau is mentioned as occur- 
ring at the age of 35. Thoreau died at the 
age of 45, 





To L. C.—We have received thy rebuke 
and accept it kindly. 





GATHERING OF THE Forces.—The re- 
sumption of ordinary duties by the many 
who have sought coolness and rest away 
from the scene of their daily activities gives 
a cheerful and hopeful tone to these early 
autumn days. Those who have been per- 
mitted to enjoy a more or less complete re- 
laxation for some weeks should have gath- 
ered much good and will doubtless dispense 
it among us, and such as have felt that it 
was theirs to bear both the burden and the 
heat of the day, should now be privileged 
to feel that this is their time for relaxation. 

If all are truly helpful to each other, the 
needed labors of life need not bear too 
heavily on any: and we believe the amount 
of unused talent—of reserve force—in our 
community is always equal to the utmost 
needs of the hour. It is much to be de- 
sired that noble hearts, able heads and will- 
ing hands be enlisted worthily in the proper 
work of our day, and to promote and direct 
the zeal which seeks the removal of moun- 
tains of difficulty or of evil, is the appropri- 
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ate work of the journalist, and especially of 
the religious journalist. 

The fear is often expressed that the Socie- 
ty of Friends is not at the present time ex- 
ercising as potent an influence as might be 
desired in the general elevation of life and of 
character, and toward the amelioration of the 
sorrows and the lightening of the burdens of 
humanity. If this is really true, we may 
hope that in the future there may be known 
among us more energy in really good work, 
more steadfastness in the assertion of essen- 
tial principles, more earnest dedication to 
the cause of truth and righteousness, than in 
the recent past. 

Surely, the greatly enlarged educational 
facilities furnished to our youth should even 
now be bearing gocd fruit; and our young 
members, reared in the schools of this Socie- 
ty, and trained intellectually and morally by 
the best teachers that can be obtained for 
this work, ought now to be enlisted as sys- 
tematic co-workers with those of greater ex- 
perience, for the promotion of all the pur- 
poses of this religious body. 

No people can ever really prosper which de- 
pends upon the manna of yesterday for sus- 
tenance, or which represses the ardor of 
youth with a dull conservatism, which depre- 
cates as evil every impulse toward practical 
work which does not entirely correspond with 
all that has been done hitherto. 

Our religious body surely needs an infusion 
of young blood, and we, as surely, have our 
material just ready for incorporation in the 
ranks. Other organizations are looking on, 
and will spare no pains to draw into their 
forces our young people if these are not 
early engaged in the special work of our own 
religious household. 

At the same time, it is indisputable that 
no branch of the Christian Church cherishes 
a nobler body of testimonies—none has up- 
held more lofty Christian principles—and 
the fact now becomes evident that these prin- 
ciples and testimonies, once peculiar to this 
body, are being more and more acknowledged 
as sound and essential by sincere and faith- 
ful ones of every shade of denominational 
preference. 

What is needed in order to make the 
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house of their fathers an acceptable abiding- 
place for the youngest of its inheritors? This 
inquiry ought to interest the Society of 
Friends at this time and awaken it to such a 
gathering in of its proper forces as shall 
double or treble its present effective working 
power. 





THe Revisep New TEesTAMEentT. — We 
would suggest to those who have a place in 
the First-day School work to seriously con- 
sider at thistime if it will not be well to 
enter upon a careful comparative study of the 
Revised New Testament with their classes. 
While many of the changes decided upon by 
the revisers involve no change of meaning, 
being merely verbal, there are other amend- 
ments that tend strongly toward a clearer 
and more satisfactory understanding of the 
teachings of the apostles and the prophets of 
the Christian era. 

It is due to our children that we dispense 
to them the very best spiritual help which is 
attainable. The more reasonable the true 
Christian doctrine is demonstrated to be, the 
more readily will the minds of ingenious 
youth accept it, and the more surely will 
they be benefitted by it. The learning and 
talent which has been directed to this work 
of the revision of the Christian Scriptures is 
ours in its results, and we deem it well that 
no time be lost in utilizing the added light 
for the benefit of all our people, but most 
especially for that of the young. If they 
ask of us instruction, it is but just to render 
the best and broadest instruction possible. 





THe YELLOow Day.—The 6th of the pre- 
sent month will long be remembered as phe- 
nomenal over the most of New England, not 
only for its heat, but for a peculiar and un- 
precedented condition of the atmosphere, 
which gave a yellow appearance to the sky 
and cast a strange yellow shade over all ter- 
restrial things. In some localities it was not 
possible to attend to any business requiring 
the light of day without lighting up as if for 
night. Schools were dismissed; in some 
cases factory operatives were released from 
their work, and among those who apprehend 
that the weird prophecies of the seers of Israel 
concerning the earth’s destruction are to find 


literal fulfillment in our day there was gene- 
ral apprehension that the last day of the hu- 
man race had come. Chickens went to roost, 
night insects chanted their monotonous re- 
frain, and it is stated that scarcely a bird 
song or even the chirping of a bird was heard 
all day. 

The attempts to explain the phenomenon 
of the yellow day are not satisfying. One 
professor ascribes it to the presence of some 
influence absorbing the shorter and larger 
wave-lengths, leaving only the yellow and 
the green, and suggests that the disturbing 
cause may have been smoke from forest fires 
in Canada, and the pollen from fir and pine 
trees. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser thus describes 
the “ yellow day :” 


‘‘All day long a heavy yellow haze hung 
over the central portion of New England, the 
lower atmosphere being comparatively clear. 
sara it was only a remarkable case of 
what is known as dry fog, with the peculiari- 
ty of remaining suspended high over the 
earth’s surface and strengthened by the addi- 
tions of smoke from extensive wood fires. 
The lower stratum of air was not obscured at 
all. The dome of the state-house could be seen 
as clearly as usual from the hills in Brookline. 
But the sky was a bright yellow all day, and 
gas was necessary in all the stores and count- 
ing-rooms of this city from See until 
night. The air was so murky that gas burned 
white like the electric light; yet the uniform- 
ity of the tinge of the sky showed that there 
was nothing like an ordinary cloud above the 
horizon. Altogether it was one of the strang- 
est spectacles the present generation has seen, 
at least in New England. The barometer 
showed but slight changes during the day, 
and the temperature was remarkably even. 
The phenomenon seems to have been special- 
ly marked in Boston, but was observed in 
New Hampshire, Vermont and Block Island. 
The wind reached a maximum of ten or 
twelve miles, but without any apparent effect, 
except toward night, when the sky became 
somewhat clearer. Like all extraordinary 
occurrences, the day had a marked effect upon 
= superstitious and upon the animal king- 

om.,”’ 





DIED. 


LEEDS.—On Ninth month Jst, 1881, Noah 
S. Leeds, son of Warner M. and Elizabeth 
Leeds, aged 56 years. 

His wife was spending the summer in nor- 
thern on with her invalid son, leavin 
only their oldest son, Charles, at home wit! 
his father. The two spent the evening pleas- 
antly at his sister’s (Judge Wm. A. Bickle’s), 
returning and retiring at bedtime. Next 
morning his son found him a corpse, evi- 
dently having passed away without a pang. 

On several occasions latterly he expressed a 
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hope that his life might end without linger- 
ing sickness, saying that he was ready at any 
time. He was a good husband and a kind 
father. W.C. STARR. 


LIPPINCOTT.—On Ninth month 2d, 1881, 
Emilie R., wife of Edwin W. Lippincott, of 
Woodstown, N. J., and daughter of Elizabeth 
W. and the late Henry W. Ridgway. 

MATLACK.—On Ninth month 9th, 1881, 
John W. Matlack, in his 52d year; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Philadelphia. 

NEALL.—On Eighth month 29th, 1881, in 
Philadelphia, Isaac C. Neall, in his 74th year. 

NORRIS.—On Ninth month 7th, 1881, in 
Philadelphia, Sarah Norris, aged 87 years. 

PRICE.—On Ninth month 10th, 1881, in 
Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., after a painful 
illness of several weeks, Hiram Price, aged 74 

ears; a member of Buckingham Monthly 
Scecting. and father of ex-Mayor Price, of 
Trenton, N. J 

ROBERTS.—On Eighth month 24th, 1881, 
at his late residence, above Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, Charles Roberts, in his 68th year. 


STEPHENS.—On Ninth month 10th, 1881, 
at the residence of her son, Wm. W. Stephens, 
Philadelphia, Hannah W. Stephens, in her 
85th year. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Do Plants Sleep ?—We have all observed 
the common phenomenon of many flowers 
closing as the day declines, and opening when 
the light appears in the morning. So com- 
mon is this among the flowers that those 
which remain expanded all through the 
twenty-four hours are seeming exceptions 
to the rule. Flowers which open on the 
water, as well as those which grow on dry 
land, behave alike in this respect. 

The morning-glory (convolvulus), growing 
now by most cottage doors, has very beauti- 
ful but very sleepy blossoms, which all curi- 
ously close before the sun sets. One of this 

nus of plants, though, keeps its trumpet 

lossoms open all night, and closes them only 
in the day. The water-lilies (nympheas) 
never see the stars, but always close while 
the sun is still up. The delicate yellow-eyed 
grasses (xyris), which often ornament other- 
wise nearly neglected places around the mar- 
gins of quiet ponds, fold up their petals be- 
ore day’s light departs. The water-star-grass 
(Schollera), now blossoming on the Schuyl- 
kill, dots thee river with patches of golden 
bloom when the sun is on the meridian, but 
the boatman returning at twilight will not 
find a single flower. is this the sleep of the 
flowers? We call it such. 

It is much rarer to observe the entire plant 
make preparation for the night’s repose. The 
most extraordinary example of the whole 
plant taking its so-called sleep the writer ever 
witnessed is the Indian telegraph plant (Des- 


modium gyrans). The leaves of this won- 
derful plant are oblong and one or two inches 
in length, and grow along the sides of leaf- 
stems often several inches long. In the day- 
time the leaf-stems stand erect, forming even 
an acute angle with the axis of the plant 
above the attachment of the leaf-stems. The 
individual leaves, too, stand out from their 
petioles, giving the entire plant a specially 
wide-awake aspect. But these leaves all day 
long are in slow motion, falling and risin 
and turning somewhat on their axes, like the 
ears of a sensitive horse when he is being driv- 
en through a strange place. But as evening ap- 
proaches all the leaf-stems begin to droop 
until they hang nearly against the plant ; 
meanwhile the individual leaves slowly fold 
themselves around their petioles, some find- 
ing repose sooner than others, like little chil- 
dren in the same bed; one or two will be 
longer than others settling into the final 

uiet. Now the entire expression of the won- 
derful plant is changed. Is it now sleeping? 
A pair of bract-like leaves, smaller than the 
true leaves, are attached near the base of each 
leaf-stem ; these remain erect all through the 
night, continuing with sleepless vigil their 
strange gyrations, telegraphing or not myste- 
rious messages back to their kindred in hot 
India, or it may be to some station remoter 
than India, not yet written in our terrestrial 
geographies. All things that live, of high 
sensibility, feel a desire to return somewhere, 
often not knowing just where. Life, in its 
reality, is only an exile and an isolation, and 
the truly living, all over the world, express 
the same fact. When flowers close at night 
it is supposed to have been the sun’s light 
which kept them open in the daytime. But 
when we observe many glorious blossoms 
opening only in the sun’s absence we natu- 
rally realize that we do not understand the 
subject. Moreover, there can be no true 
sleep in the absence of a nervous system, and 
plants have no nerves, though often great 
sensibility. It is in accordance with natural 
law for living things to manifest rhythmical 
action ; life’s tides rise and ebb in obedience 
to laws we cannot comprehend. Even when 
a complex nervous system exists sleep is not 
essential for its highest function, as ! will il- 
lustrate in a following paper. It may be true 
that the essential phenomena of simple life 
cannot be suspended in the transient repose 
of sleep. 

THE SAMARITAN PASSOVER ON GERIZIM. 

BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Less than a hundred and fifty of the Sa- 

maritans, all told, now remain, and their 


number has not materially changed for. 


many years. They live in Nablous; but 
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‘ered for worship. The high-priest with a 
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on the fourteenth day of their month Nisan 

‘—at a time corresponding to our Passion 
Week—they leave their homes, and take 
themselves to the summit of Gerizim, where 
they pitch their tents family by family, at 
a spot a little west of the temple ruins, and 
on somewhat lower ground, for the celebra- 
tion of the passover feast. It was there 
that we found them as we -reached the 
mountain top. 

It was near the close of day. All was 
ready for the sacrificial services. Between 
the temple ruins and the tents two fires 
were burning: the first in a trench, within a 
low-walled enclosure, at the place of sacrifice, 
for the heating of water in two huge cald- 
rons or kettles for scalding the dead lambs; 
the other at a little distance from this, and 
outside the enclosure, in a great oven or pit, 
some seven or eight feet deep, and three or 
four across it, stoned up inside from the bot- 
tom, for the roasting of the lambs. Within 
the low enclosure the congregation had gath- 


























white turban, and in a pearl-colored silk sur- 
plice, knelt on a scarlet rug before a small 
stone bench or desk, facing the temple-site 
eastward. The men and children (the wom- 
en remaining in their tents) were in a semi- 
circle back of him, also facing the temple-site. 
At right of this semi-circle were seven men 
ready to bring the prepared lambs to slaugh- 
ter. Their dress was a simple white shirt or 
tunic, with white under-drawers. They were 
called “the murderers,” or slayers. Seven 
lambs appointed to slaughter were just before 
the high-priest as he knelt. 

It was about twenty minutes before sun- 
down that the kneeling high-priest began the 
service by an invocation, imploring God’s ac- 
ceptance of this sacrifice according to His 
word. Then came a recital of the story of 
the exodus, and of the institution of this sac- 
rifice, in which the people joined with the 
high-priest. The service was intoned, some- 
what like the peculiar singing of the Egyp- 
tians, or the notes of the wailing dervishes. 
At the first mention of the name of Jehovah, 
all prostrated themselves, as the Israelites did 
when they heard that God would bring them 
out of Egypt (Exod. iv, 31; xii, 27). Then 
all rose and stood in silent prayer—in most 
impressive silence. At every subequent men- 
tion of Jehovah’s name the people put their 
hands to their faces, as if covering their faces 
in the presence of God. In token of emphasis 
as they recited, they repeatedly stretched 
out their hands with upturned palms, in ori- 
ental demonstrativeness. In every movement 
the children followed their parents, whom 
they watched closely as the services pro- 
ceeded. 


before the high-priest. 
on the temple-site above him showed that sun- 
set was just at hand, the high-priest stepped 
on to the stone bench which had been his read- 
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The service of worship must continue until 


actual sundown. As it went on, arrangements 


were in progress for the sacrifice. The lambs. 
were carefully examined separately by an 


assistant of the high-priest, to see that they 


were ceremonially worthy—-“ without blemish.” 


The unleavened bread and bitter herbs were 


brought in on a straw mat, or platter, and laid 
When the sunlight 


ing desk, and looked intently toward the west, 
watching the sun for its slow dipping in the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean beyond the 
Plain of Sharon. He was still reciting the 


story of the first passover, and the people 


were intoning with him more earnestly than 
before. The seven lambs were led by attend- 
ants to the place of sacrifice, around the cald- 
ron-fire and held firmly there—without a sin- 
gle bleating cry. The flashing knives for 
their slaughter were tested by the attendants. 
The interest in the service was intensified 
moment by moment. 

At er sundown—“ between the two 
evenings ”—the high-priest gave the signab 
for the sacrifice by repeating the words of the 
original command to Moses (Exod. xii, 6) 
“ And the whole assembly of the congregation 
of the children of Israel shall kill it in the 
evening.” Instantly two persons at each lamb 
struggled for the privilege of killing the iamb. 
The high-priest was at his desk, some thirty 
or forty feet from the place of sacrifice, where 
the other men were already gathered. Throw- 
ing off his silken surplice, he sprang to the 
place of slaughter, and so quick and agile was. 
he that he killed four of the seven lambs him- 
self. The lambs were thrown on their sides, 
and their throats cut with a single stroke, 
nearly severing the head from the body. The 
spurting blood was caught in basins, and the 
children’s fore-heads were marked with it—a 
straight line upand down between the eyes, the 
tents also were at once sprinkled with the fresh 
blood, above their entrance way. At the 
bloody sight of the slaughtered lambs, some 
of the children, who had borne a part in the 
service up to this point so heartily, began to 
sob and to cry aloud, which added to the ex- 
citement of the strange scene. Then came an 
outburst of general rejoicing and mutual con- 
gratulations. It was “the beginning of 
months” to that people—a new-year’s service 
of thanksgiving. All embraced one another 
most heartily, kissing on the cheek again 
and again, except in the case of the high 
priest and of the more venerable patriarchs, 
whose hands instead of their cheeks were 
kissed by all. It was a scene of unmistaka- 
ble delight in the memories and privileges 
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of the hour. Then it was that the 

children could say to their parents, 
“ What mean ye by this service?” and that 
the glad-hearted parents could answer them, 
“It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover, 
who passed over the houses of the children 
of Israel in Egypt, when He smote the Egyp- 
tians and delivered our houses.” (Exod. xii, 
26, 27.) 

And now the slaughtered lambs were to be 
made ready for the oven. Scalding water 
‘was thrown on them to loosen their fleeces. 
‘They were not skinned, but the wool was 
meg from them by busy fingers, hot water 

ing added from time to time as was need- 

‘ful. Then the lambs were opened, their en- 
trails were taken out, and these together with 
their wool and the right foreleg of each, 
which belongs to the priest, were laid on the 
fire and burned. The prepared lambs were 
each run through lengthwise by a sharpened 
stake or spit of from eight to ten feet long. 
All this took about an hour and a half from 
the time of slaying. Meanwhile, as before, 
the enclosure where the services were in pro- 
gress was sacredly guarded from the intru- 
sion of strangers, although outside observers 
were permitted to approach the low wall or 
even to stand upon it and watch the ceremo- 
nies. 

At a new signal from the high priest, the 
seven spitted lambs were borne from the 
place of sacrifice to the place of roasting, 
and arranged around the oven, at the bot- 
tom of which the fire was burning brightly. 
Again brief services of prayer and recitation 
‘were intoned, and at another signal the seven 
lambs were lifted and simultaneously thrust 
into the oven, the sharp stakes being forced 
into the oven bottom to hold them upright. 
A grating or hurdle of green twigs was laid 
over the oven mouth, fresh boughs were laid 
on this and earth was heaped above all as an 
effectual cover. There the lambs were left 
to roast for three hours and a half to four 
hours. . 

The high priest, meanwhile, retired to his 
spacious tent,and we were courteously wel- 
comed there as his guests. We passed in 
under the blood-sprinkled doorway and were 
seated, two on rich rugs and two on a scarlet 
divan, in the family group, which included 
his young wife and their three children, and 


and ho 
startl 


his mother, who was treated with marked ; 


consideration. The present Samaritan high 
priest is named Jacob Aaron, He is a man 
seemingly not above thirty-five years of age, 
with a pleasant face and a full dark beard. 
He freely answered every question I asked 
him about the ceremonies he was conduct- 
ing, as I made notes for this writing. He 
gave us also of the “ bitter herbs,” leaves of 
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a kind of dandelion, to taste ; for a foreigner 


may share the bitterness of the passover‘ 


feast, while he can have no taste of the pas- 
chal lamb. While the high priest and 
many others rested in their tents, there were 
those who watched and worshipped outside. 
Some did not leave the sacred enclosure, but 
continued there, facing the temple-site and 
praying demonstratively. All who were to 
partake of the passover must have fasted 
since the day before, until they partook first 
of the unleavened bread and bitter herbs 
after the new year was fairly ushered in. 

Suddenly, just before midnight, there was 
a cry that the lambs were now ready; and 
all who had rested in their tents were quick- 
ly astir. Then there was a hurrying from 
the tents to the place of assembling. The 
high priest was now clad in a plain white 
robe, fastened about the waist with a coarse 
girdle, with slippers on his feet and a long 
staff in his hand. All who joined him were 
similarly clad. Heavy clouds had gathered, 
the sky was wholly overcast and the rain 
was falling. At the still-closed oven there 
was a brief service of worship in the flick- 
ering light of the still-burning sacrificial 
fire. The earth was removed from the oven’s 
cover and the hurdle itself lifted off. All 
signs of fire were gone and the oven’s 
mouth was as dark as the night. One by 
one the stakes were uplifted, and the roast 
meat was stripped from them into large 
straw mats or baskets at hand for the pu 
pose. Portions of meat had fallen to the 
oven bottom. These must be rescued, that 
nothing of it might be lost. One man after 
another was lowered by his fellows into the 
heated oven, to gather up as much of it as 
he could in the few seconds he could exist 
there. At length all was taken out and was 
fairly in the baskets. These baskets were 
carried within the hollowed enclosure and 
laid in a line not far from the place of sac- 
rifice. On either side of them the people 
took their places for a share in the feast. 

At this moment there was a lull in the 
storm. The clouds broke away and the full 
moon shone out on that weird scene on the 
summit of Gerizim. There crouched the 
girded and shod pilgrims—not standing as 
in olden time, but sitting or crouching in 
Oriental style—the last surviving celebrants 
of the sacrificial feast which Moses instituted 
at the command of God, on that memorable 
night of deliverance from the angel of death 
in the land of Egypt, more than thirty cen- 
turies ago. The whole story of the passover 
seemed never so real before. The men ate 


in haste. Portions were taken to the women 
in their tents. Whatever remained of the 
lamb — meat or bone— was carefully gath- 


? 


: 
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ered up and burned in the fire. “Ye shall 
let nothing of it remain until the morning ; 
and that which remaineth until the morn- 
ing ye shall burn with fire.” 

After the feast, prayers were continued by 
the Samaritans until the break of day, when 
all retired to their tents, not to their homes 
in Nablous, as Dean Stanley supposed ; for 
although the command was “Thou shalt 
turn in the morning and go unto thy tents,” 
the day thus begun is a day of holy convo- 
cation, the first of the seven days’ feast of 
unleavened bread. ‘The first day of that 
feast and the day following it are observed 
as a Sabbath, and during all its days the 
Samaritans remain at their mountain encamp- 
ment. 

And in the early morning, in the renewed 
storm of rain and hail, we found our way 
down the slope of Gerizim to our tents at its 
western base, with a new sense of the truth 
that “the law having a shadow of good 
things to come, and not the very image of the 
things, can never with these sacrifices which 
they [have] offered year by year continually 
make the comers thereunto perfect” —“a 
shadow of things to come; but the body is 
Christ.”—-Sunday School. Times. 





EGYPTIAN DISCOVERIES, 


The finding of thirty-nine royal mummies 
in the “Gate of the Kings,” near Thebes, by 


_ -m il Brugsch, the German Egyptian explorer, 


is one of the most interesting and important 
of all the discoveries in this wonderful field 
in modern times. That the mortal remains 
of Ramses II (believed to be the Pharaoh of 
the Jewish captivity) and of Thothmes III, 
the most glorious monarch of Pharaonic his- 
tory, should be placed in a museum for the 
inspection of the present generation is an 
unexpected boon, indeed, to those desirous of 
linking the history of the far antiquity with 
things tangible and visible. We take the 
remarks of the New York Tribune on: this 
subject : 

“No single find of such value as this, if 
we are not mistaken, has ever been brought 
to light since modern science and curiosity 
first began to pry into the tombs and ruins 
in the Valley of the Nile. The relics were 
found in a cave some miles from Thebes. It 
seems that the cave and its contents were 
discovered years ago by a fellah, who with 
his three brothers long drove a profitable 
trade with travelers at Luxor by selling mi- 
nor articles which they brought in secret 
from the hidden treasure. Perhaps from su- 
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perstition, and perhaps from a fear that the 
display of any article of great value taken 
from the cave might cost them their secret, 
they removed none of the mummies or the 
rolls of papyrus, and even refrained from 
laying hands on a magnificent leather tent 
covered with inscriptions which once shel- 
tered King Pinotem. In the end, however, 
the sale of beautiful statuettes, recognized by 
Egyptologists as genuine and of exceptional 
worth, aroused suspicion. One of the fellah 
brothers was arrested by Daud Pacha, Gov- 
ernor of the Province of Zehue, and impris- 
oned until he consented to disclose the secret. 
The cavern was visited by the Governor, who 
perceived at once the great value of its con- 
tents. He telegraphed the Khedive who 
dispatched to the spot Herr Brugsch, Direc- 
tor of the Boulak Museum of Egyptian An- 
tiquities. Herr Brugsch, or Brusch Bey, as 
he is called in Egypt, will be remembered by 
people who visited the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia as the commissioner in 
charge of the Egyptian Department. He is 
a German, has devoted his life to the study 
of Egyptology, and is universally recognized 
as one of the best authorities on the subject. 

“Herr Brugsch has examined the mum- 
mies found in the cave sufficiently to learn 
their names and give to each its proper place 
in Egyptian history. There are thirty-nine 
of them in all, and many are in a state of 
perfect preservation, the ne penciled 
inscriptions on the cases being as bright and 
distinct as if the artist’s brush had just 
touched their green, yellow and orange hues. 
All the objects found will be removed to the 
Boulak Museum, and the work of decipher- 
ing the papyrus rolls will not be begun until 
October. That these inscriptions will throw 
much fresh light on what is known as the 
Middle Period of Egyptian history we can- 
not doubt. Perhaps they will also furnish 
some traditional records of the First Period, 
and settle the old and tiresome quarrel of the 
long and short chronologists, as to whether 
the seventeen dynasties which. sueceeded 
Menes were all consecutive, and thus solve 
the chief remaining important problem of 
Nile history. There can be little doubt that 
the royal mummies were not originally placed 
in the secret cavern. The ancient Egyptians 
did not hide their dead in this way. The 
explanation of Herr Brugsch is probably 
correct, that on the occasion of some foreign 
invasion of the Nile country the tombs of 
the kings near the then capital at Thebes 
were opened and their contents removed and 
concealed in the cave to preserve them from 
the enemy. Among the royal mummies the 
oldest is King Raskenen, one of the latest 
monarchs of the Seventeenth Dynasty. Ac- 
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cording to Marietto, this dynasty ended B.C. 
1708. As Raskenen was not the last of his 
line, we shall not be far out of the way in 
saying that his mummy, with its fine linen 
shroud and its three carved cases, fitting to- 
gether like a nest of boxes, is about 3,700 
— old. Four hundred years. before the 

raelites crossed the Red Sea this monarch 
ruled in Thebes. Nearly all that we know 
of the doings of humanity upon the earth has 
taken place since he was oiled and perfumed 
and laid away in his painted boxes. Yet we can 
touch his hands to-day and look into his face 
and read his history written all over his coffin! 

“ Next in antiquity to King Raskenen are 
the mummies of King Aahmes I, who drove 
out the Shepherd Kings and founded the 
brilliant Eighteenth Dynasty, and his wife 
Queen Aahmes Nofent Ari, their son Prince 
Sa-Ammon, and their daughters Queen Ar- 
ae and Princess Sat-Ammon. According 
to 





e Mariette chronology, the reign of 


Aahmes began 3,584 years ago. The other 
royal personages Sestbonel Usehon to the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties, but 
there:is a High Priest who is as recent as the 
Twenty-first. The period covered by the 
mummies must be not less than 700 years, 


and embraces the most brilliant epoch of 


tian history. Among the royal mum- 
xerPt that of ‘Thotmes the Goent in whose 
reign Egypt attained the summit of her 
— and civilization, and that of Ramses 

I, the Pharaoh of the Jewish captivity. It 
is not improbable that among the inscriptions 
on the burial cases of the latter monarch, or 
on some of the papyrus rolls, will be found 
the official Egyptian account of the sojourn 
of the Israelites in the Nile country. Be- 
lievers in the infallibility of the Mosaic rec- 
ords will eagerly scan the translations of 
these inscriptions for a confirmation of their 
faith, while rationalists will expect assistance 
from —_— os ose attempt to banish the 
miracles of the plagues and the passage of 
the Red Sea to the domain of legend. 

“The well-stocked museums of Europe 
will probably receive no additions from these 
new Theban discoveries. Egypt now carefully 
guards her antiquities, an ce government 
museum at Boulak will gather into its halls 
all that is really worth keeping in these new- 
found treasures. If any country were per- 
mitted to share in the riches of the Theban 
cavern it will probably be America, for which 
the Khedive has recently shown his liking 
by giving us the Obelisk. It is possible that 
@ timely request might obtain from him for 
the Metropolitan Museum some of the objects 
which Herr Brugsch is now studying and 
arranging. At all events, there would be no 
harm in making an effort in this direction.” 


or step, may eventually win success, but the 
chances are largely against him. In nine 
cases out of ten, yes, in nineteen out of 
twenty, such laggards fail, while the prompt, 
energetic, clear-headed and upright man, whe 
never shirks a duty, who does cheerfully what- 
ever is assigned him to do, who is economical, 
and withal, starts life with a determination to 
observe the golden rule in all his transactions 
with his fellows, may struggle on and yet fail 
to win the goal of his ambition, but he cer- 
tainly has wind and tide with him, and noth- 
ing but most untoward circumstances can de- 
feat him.— Ez. 
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STARTING RIGHT. 


There’s nothing like starting a boy in life 
as he should be started in life. Habits formed 
in childhood and youth are not readily thrown 
off in manhood. The boy who is taught to 
be prompt, active, industrious, honest and eco- 
nomical is much more likely to become a 
thorough-going man than one who has had 
little or none of such training. The boy that 
is late at breakfast, late at school and a lag- 
gard at his business, will never make the right 
kind of a man for this age. ’ 
This is a progressive age and country. The 
struggle for prominence, whether in business, 
literature or art, is unceasing, and he who 
would win a high place in either, must work 
for it, and the work cannot readily be done in 
bed. Up in the morning early, steady employ- 
ment during the day, and evenings spent, not 
in idle frivolity or harmful dissipation, but in 


7 


study or in pleasant and healthful recreation, 
are some of the requisites of success, and when 
there is coupled with them integrity of char- 
acter, the desired result is almost certain to 
| be attained. 


The boy who has to be urged to get out of bed 


in the morning, who comes to the breakfast 


table yawning, who studies his lessons or goes 
to his place of business with reluctant heart 





THE pleasure of doing good is the only 


pleasure that never wears out. 





THE ETERNAL HOPE. 


I think Heaven will not shut for evermore, 
Without a knocker left upon the door, / 
Lest some belated wanderer should come, WF 
Heart-broken, asking just to die at home, 

So that the Father will at last forgive, 

And looking on His face that soul shall live. 


I think there will be watchmen through the 
night, 

Lest any, far off, turn them to the light; 

That He who loved us into life must be 

A Father infinitely fatherly, 

And, groping for Him, these shall find their 


way ' 
From outer dark, through twilight, unto day. 


—Gerald Massey. 
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THY PEARLS. 


Trust not the secret of thy soul with those 
a. — their treasures with a reckless 
and; 


Nor to each’ ready ear thy thought disclose, 
Nor to each smiling face thy heart expand. 
Pearls from the ocean’s depth too priceful 
are ° 
To be strewed heedless at the common feet, 
Show not to curious eyes the hidden scar, 
Nor to the winds thy sacred words repeat; 
Else mgd trampling hoofs thy gold shall 
ie— 
The aely gold of thy interior self, 
Crushed the rare pearls by every passer-by, 
Or given from hand to hand as vulgar pelf. 


It is the lesson taught each separate heart 
To shield its gem from universal gaze ; 

To shine in quiet glory and apart, 
Revealed alone on coronation days. 


Give freely to the world its just demand 
Of sympathy, of kindliness, of trust; 
But keep reserved for one beloved hand 
The pearls too pure to be trod down in dust. 
All lives may know thy gentleness and graee, 
All hearts thy loving power may evidence ; 
But on few hands—oft one alone—dare place 
The costly ring of priceless confidence. 
— Galaxy. 


—_—_—_————9 


PURCHASABLE HEALTH. 


There are thousands of men in every great 
city who are perfectly aware that they are 
bankrupting themselves in health—that is, 
they are selling their health for money. The 
time will surely come, at last, when the 
will be willing to pay all this money back 
for the health they have parted with; but 
it will be too late. The object of this arti- 
cle is to induce these men, if possible, to 
buy health while it is in the market and 
not to sell it under any consideration. Col. 
Thomas Scott carried his burden so long 
that the four millions he had won had no 
power to bring back the health he had 
parted with; but there were undoubtedly 
times in his life when, by the proper ex- 

nditure of money and of time, he could 

ave bought health enough to last him a 
brace of decades longer. A man crowds his 
powers through a series of years of exces- 
sive labor, and, some day, he drops with par- 
alysis, and from that day forward he becomes 
a powerless child, to be led kindly and care- 
fally to the grave. 
ease is undoubtedly the result of the increase 
of unwisely conducted labor. Money can 
do nothing for it when it befalls a man; 
but it can do much to prevent, 


which is a great deal better. 


60 4. Ee 


INT 


a comfortable existence. 
setting aside of a part of every day for re- 
creation. 
ought to be done; but there seems to be 
some peculiarities in our American life that 
forbid it. 
sharp, and most men feel obliged to devote 
themselves to it, when they are in‘ it at all, 
from morning until night. 
hours are the only ones which give them re- 
lease from active care. 
lowed in this way, from year’s end to year’s 
end, is just as certain to ruin health and 
shorten life as the recurrence of seed-time 
and harvest is sure. The alternative of daily 
recreation is a yearly period of rest. There 
are always slack seasons in business, and 
these every business man should avail him- 
self of, for rest and recreation. 
loses money by it; he wins that for which 
he will sometime be willing to 
when money will not buy it. 
gives health for money, he makes the poor- 
est investment of his life. 
money for health, he makes—from every 
worldly point of view—the best. 


The increase of this dis- 





“ Nervous 
prostration” has become a too familiar phrase 
in these latter years. Money cannot restore 
a shattered nervous system, but properly ex- 
pended, at proper time, it may prevent it, 
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There are two plans of life, by either of 
which money will buy health and prolong 
The first is, the 


So far as this can be done, it 
Competition in business is cruelly 


The sleeping 


Now, business fol- 


Suppose he 


ive money, 
hen a man 


When he gives 


There is a hallucination, cherished by a 


great multitude, that they must be constantly 
in their own business or it cannot possibly go 
on prosperously. Some of these men are so 
unfortunately organized that they cannot be- 
lieve that anybody living can do their work 
as well as they can do it. 
mous self-conceit to come to such a conclusion 
as this; and there is a great misfortune in it. 
Of course these men are never able to leave 
their work for a moment in other hands, and 
so they become the bond-slaves of their own 
mistake. 
great business man shows his greatness so 
signally as in his ability to find men to do his 


It takes an enor- 


Now there is nothing in which a 


work—to find competent instruments to exe- 


cute his purposes. The greatest business 


man is always a man of comparative leisure. 
His own work is always deliberately done. 
It is, as a rule, the small man who never gets 
a moment, and who never can find a pair of 
hands as good as his own. If a man cannot 
leave his business, or thinks he cannot, he 
shows that he lacks the highest grade of 
business capacity. 

The leisure of Newport and Long Branch 
and Saratoga, with its social excitements and 
attractions, is not that certainly which buys 
health in the cheapest market. Stillness, 
rest, freedom of action and of dress in the 
open air, distance from the marts of trade— 
these pay best; and, when these are properly 
and regularly enjoyed, the money that they 
cost buy health and the prolongation of life. 
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Money avails nothing to a worn-out man ; but 
to a man slowly wearing out it avails much 
when properly used.—Seribner’s Monthly. 








ITEMS. 


THE drought in this and several of the States 
still continues, and many sections are devas- 
tated by forest fires. 


TELEGRAMS say that the shock of an earth- 
quake was distinctly felt throughout Highland 
county, Ohio, soon after 11 o’clock on the 
night of the 5th inst. It lasted about five sec- 
Nr and caused windows, dishes, etc., to 
rattle. 


RussIAN authorities have revived their for- 
mer practice of sending to Siberia, without 
trial, persons who have been suspected of 
Nihilism. About a fortnight ago a convoy ot 
some 200 persons was to be sent into that 
dreary country within a few days. 


THE centre of population of the United 
States —— now to have reached a point of 
latitude ’, about five miles west of Cov- 
ington, Kentucky ten miles east of the bound- 
ary line between Indiana and Ohio, and fifty- 
one miles west and afew miles south of the 
point it reached in 1870. It has moved west- 
ward about 450 miles since 1790.—Pop. Sci. 
Monthly. 


THE celebrated cypress tree that had stood 
near the city of Sparta, Greece, for over 2,800 
ears, and was described by Pausanias four 
undred years before the coming of Christ, 
has been destroyed by a band of strolling 
Gypsies, who camped beneath it and left their 
fire burning. It was 75 feet high and 10 feet 
in diameter near the ground. The people of 
greatly mourn its loss.—Scientific 
merican. 

LADY JOHN MANNERS, an English woman 
who takes a generous interest in good works 
for the people, made recently an excellent lit- 
tle 7 at the opening of a coffee-house. 
She declared that the Queen takes a great in- 
terest in the establishment of coffee-houses, 
and added: “Sir Edward Inglefield, who 
three times made an expedition to the Arctic 
regions, told me that he found by experience 
that those who only took tea s the climate 
much better than those who drank spirits. In 
fact, the men requested they might be oe 
with tea instead of with spirits. He showed me 
the felt-covered flask in which they kept their 
teahot. Lord Northbrook, who is at present the 
head of the British Navy, in compliance with 
the wish of many, has made arrangements by 
which cocoa is to be substitu at certain 
times for grog. Lemon water and barley 
water are now to be seen on the tables of most 
great houses, while at the London clubs lately 
the run on the iced barley water was very 
great.’’—Ez. paper. 


Reports from the districts devastated by 
forest fires in Michigan show that the loss of 
life and property is immense. It is estimated 
that 500 human beings have perished, and that 


5,000 people are homeless and in immediate 
want of assistance. A despatch from Detroit 





states: ‘‘Telegraphic communication is en- 
tirely cut off with the worst parts of the burnt 
region of this State, so that “ng are yet 
somewhat fragmentary, and, it is hoped, ex- 
aggerated. But there are many fears that the 
worst is far from having been told. The com- 

lete destruction of Richmondville is con- 

rmed. The villages of Carson, Charleston, 
Sanilac county and Tyre are reported to be 
completely destroyed, and Aspley partly so. 
The townships of Delaware, Nunken, Austin, 
in Sanilac county, and Bingham, Sherman 
and Paris, in Huron county, are burned over 
and deserted. The crops in these townships 
were all harvested, and nearly all are now 
lost. The remains of a family of seven, named 
Redmond, were found in a well near Charles- 
ton, they having entered the well for shelter, 
and, being there, suffocated. 


Dr. JOSEPH PARRISH, of this city, has re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Agnew, one of the 
President’s consulting physicians, and from it 
are made these extracts: “There has been 
nothing in President Garfield’s case demand- 
ing any extraordinary skill for its manage- 
ment, and, as far as I am “a of judging, 
everything has been done from the day the 
wound was received until the present moment 
which was dictated by sound surgery.’’ In 
connection with the fact that the doctors in 
attendance upon the President have been 
severely criticised, Dr. Agnew says: ‘“‘I have 
my dear doctor, for a long time not allowed 
myself to be disturbed by adverse criticism ; 
not from a spirit of dogmatism, not from a 
feeling of infallibility—I know too little to be 
dogmatic, and that little too imperfectly to 
claim infallibility—but because I have made it 
a rule to learn all I can in the line of my study, 
and then to apply the acquired knowledge 
conscientiously. There never has been a time, 
from the day on which the President was 
shot, that I have been very sanguine of his 
recovery, though I most sincerely pray that 
he may be restored in health to his family and 
to his official place in the nation.’’—P. Ledger. 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


9th mo. 18th, Merion, Pa., 3 P.M. 
25th, Warrington, Pa. 

Fair Hill Meeting at 2711 N. Eleventh st., 
Ninth month 18th, 3 P.M. 

Scipio Quarterly Meeting at Scipio, N. Y., 
Ninth month 24th. 

Canada Half-yearly Meeting, Yonge Street, 
Ont., Ninth month 26th. 

Indiana ioe Meeting, Richmond, Ind., 
Ninth month 26th. 


—ae- Monthly Meeting, Ninth mo. 
2ist, 3 P.M. 

Green Street Monthly Meeting, Ninth mo. 
22d, 3 P.M. 

Spruce Street Monthly Meeting, Ninth mo. 
23d, 10} A.M. 


The Concord First-day School Union will 
meet at Goshen on Third-day, the llth of 
Tenth month, 1881, at 10 o’clock A.M. 

Carriages at West Chester will meet train 
leaving Philadelphia at 7.30. 


= 


